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WHILE THE MIND | 


is sensitive to every impression, give 
the child good books. Let them be 
well written and living, whatever 
their subject, so that a taste for read- 
ing as a vital and enriching part of life 
may be a natural heritage. The child 
is so pathetically eager. It is stupid 
to feed that’ eagerness with dull 
dissertations, cheap sentiment, or 
horror. There is so much that is fine 
in the world—exact knowledége, 
wonder, merriment, courage, beauty, 
the multiple pageants of time and 
space—that every child should have 


his imaginative share in them before 
he begins to shape his own life. Let the 
child follow his preferences—there!is 
room for each taste—but let him 
be given spring water in his cup 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 
| te 


WOODFIELD AND STANLEY 


will keep this message before them in all 

their bookselling activities, and you are 

invited to consult them on all your children’s 
book problems. 












































BOOKS FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
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THE BROTHERS GRIMM 
6 full-page colour plates and 60 black-and-white drawings by 
MERVYN PEAKE 10s. 6d. net 


Adventures with Benghazi 
ROSE FYLEMAN 


Illustrated in 3 colours throughout by 
Peccy FortTNuM 7s. 6d. net 


The Little Grey Men 
‘ BB > 
16 water-colour drawings, and 12 new full-page 
colour plates by 
D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD 12s. 6d. net 


Bunnyborough 
CECIL ALDIN 


18 full-page colour plates and numerous black-and-white 
drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


Captain Slaughterboard Drops 


Anchor 


MERVYN PEAKE 
48 pages in colour throughout. 


The Little Train 


DOROTHY CRAIGIE 
32 colour plates and coloured end-papers. 7s. 6d. net 
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TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


BRENDON CHASE 
by “B.B.” 
Illustrated by D. J. 
Watkins-Pitchford 12s. 6d. 


THE WAYFARING 
TREE by “ B.B.” 
Illustrated by D. J. 
Watkins Pitchford 12s. 6d 


Puncn ; “‘ There are few pleasanter things than to go wandering 
with ‘ B.B.’ His writing has a lively power.” 


NEW BOOKS 


THE FRIENDLY 
FARM by Ruth W. 
How. With black and 
white illustrations by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


UNCLE ANDY’S 
BEDTIME STORIES 
by Spencer Batchelor 


Illustrated by Jupo. 
Crown 8vo. — 6s. 


FREELANCE THE 
PONY by Joan 
Begbie. 
Illustrated by Frank Grey. 
7s. 6d. 


BOSUN BILL by 
Garry Hogg. 
Illustrated in colours by 
Eveline Rhind. Crown 8vo 

7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE COBBLER’S APPRENTICE 
by Patricia Lynch. 


Author of “ The Turf-cutter’s Donkey,” ‘ Fiddler’s 
Quest,” etc. Illustrations by Alfred E. Kerr. 


Large Crown. 
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Hollis & Carter 


25 Ashley Place 


London, S.W.1 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


DECEMBER, 1946 


Editorial 


ITH the issue of this number THE JUNIOR 
BooKSHELF completes its first ten years of 
pioneering in the cause of better books for 
children. 


Ten years ago books for children were 
rately reviewed at all and still more rarely were they 
reviewed adequately. In the Christmas supplements of 
newspapers and periodicals a column was devoted to 
children’s books. Good, bad and indifferent were given 
mote or less equal attention and equal praise, and two or 
at the most three lines was generally all that any of them 
was given. 


Whatever the general public thought, librarians were 
dissatisfied and the suggestion was put to us that there was 
an urgent need for a periodical devoted entirely to 
children’s books, their illustrators and authors, and giving 
intelligent, unbiassed and adequate criticism of the current 
output. We set out to provide what was needed and, 
despite its acknowledged shortcomings THE JUNIOR 
BOOKSHELF has, we believe, had an influence for good on 
book selection in public libraries in many parts of the world. 


Throughout the war THE JUNIOR BooKSHELF has played 
its part as an ambassador of British children’s books in 
almost every country to which there was access and, since 
the liberation, has extended its “ sphere of influence ” to all 
the occupied countries. If in this way we have been of 
service to the cause of good books for children we are 
proud to have been so privileged and are content. 
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Looking Back 


HE first number of THE JuNtioR BOOKSHELF 

appeared in October, 1936, and now that we 

have completed ten years of our pioneering work 

it is interesting and instructive for us to take 

down from our shelves the ten volumes that 
cover our career and, browsing through their pages, to 
refresh our memories of what has been published during 
the decade. 


There have been books of high merit, and we receive 
an impression that during those few years immediately 
prior to the war the standard of quality in children’s books 
in this country was improving rapidly. Then came the 
war and for a time not only quality but quantity also 
seemed to mark time and then to fall back on the down 
gtade so that throughout the past seven years it has been 


difficult to choose more than a dozen books each year that 
can conceivably be called first class. In no single year has 
it been possible to select six books that should rank as 
candidates for the Carnegie Medal. In some years none 
has been anything like good enough for such an award 
and in one year the Library Association recognised this 
fact and withheld the Medal. 


The war years have brought a vast increase in the 
number of American books published here, an increase 
that even now grows rather than diminishes. Generally, 
these have been by no means the best of the American 
‘ output, though some outstanding examples have been 
ptoduced. By and large it must be admitted that the 
majority of worth-while books for children published in 
this country during the war and since were American in 
origin, and that either there were few British writers of 
merit or that they were too busily engaged in other ways 
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to devote their minds to creative work. ‘The latter is 
probably the real reason for the absence of good British 
books for children. 


Publishers have let their public down. All the best 
pre-war titles, including the Classics, have remained out 
of print almost throughout the war years, while their 
publishers have produced greatly inferior books. Such 
publishers may have very good reasons for this policy but 
we have yet to hear them give a satisfactory defence of it. 
They have not been concerned with quality, and that 
heritage of literature which includes Alice in Wonderland, 
Robinson Crusoe, Grimm, Andersen, Pilgrim’s Progress and 
more recent titles has not been available either for the 
home market or for export. The Empire has cried in vain 
for these books just as loudly as we have. The wartime 
shortage of paper that has been partly responsible has 
now passed, but these Classics are still not available, and 


while it is possible for a bookseller to buy in quite large 
numbers the numerous titles that flow from the pen of one 
very popular, but not first rate writer, he still cannot buy 
the Tenniel illustrated edition of A/dice, nor the Shepherd 
illustrated edition of The Wind in the Willows in more than 
minute quantities. 


But since reprints of such books as Doorly’s Radium 
Woman and The Microbe Man have now come back on the 
market, we must believe that the tide has turned and that 
before long many other books of the past that we are 
anxiously awaiting will be available to us once more. 


Apart from that virtual disappearance of the Classics, 
the most striking feature of wartime children’s book 
publishing has been the development in picture books. 
This was, perhaps, inevitable as regards quantity since a 
small number of pages of pictures was found to be easily 
marketable at 8s. 6d. or even tos. 6d. and publishers 
naturally enough turned their attention to this market 
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rather than use their scanty supply of paper on stories that 
absorbed perhaps 200 pages or more and could not be sold 
at any higher price. In no field of publishing has the 


shortage Of books been exploited more blatantly than in ’ 


this matter of children’s picture books. 


But we must give credit when it is due. Our picture 
books have, on the whole, improved greatly in quality 
during the war, partly no doubt because larger editions 
were saleable, making certain processes of reproduction 
profitable, partly because we have been able to call upon 
the services of European refugee artists who have brought 
new points of view and new techniques and partly because 
of the greatly increased number of picture books of 
American origin of which the English rights have been 
bought. Here again, as with works of fiction, the majority 
of the best titles have been by artists of non-British origin. 
That there have been a host of catchpenny books illustrated 
by inferior artists goes without saying, but there is evident 
a stimulating spirit of experiment, notably among the newer 
publishers, that is very encouraging. We trust this 
experimental attitude in publishing will continue and that 
we shall still profit by what artists from abroad can teach 
us, but we hope even more strongly that British publishers 
will make every possible effort to discover and to encourage 
British talent. 

Let us now glance at what the past ten volumes of THE 
Juntor BooKsHELF have brought to its readers’ notice 
Curiously enough the first volume mentioned more books 
of a high standard than any other. From British authors 
came Streatfeild’s Ballet Shoes ; Todd’s Worzel Gummidge ; 
Spring’s Sampson’s Circus; Gibbings’ Coconut Island ; 
while America made a very notable contribution in Seredy’s 
Good Master; Shannon’s Dobry; and that masterpiece 
among picture books Artzybasheff’s Seven Simeons. In this 
same volume we meet for the first time the Petersham 
Story Books; Atkinson with her Asgust Adventure ; 
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Ransome’s Pigeon Post (subsequently awarded the Carnegie 
Medal though by no means the best book of the year) and 
last, but by no means least, Australia’s contribution, 
Norman Lindsay’s Magic Pudding, which is that rarity, a 
really funny book with the sort of humour that young 
people really appreciate. 

Volume Two has the distinction of introducing Eve 
Garnett whose Family From One End Street is the best book 
for children published during the past ten years. Other 
highlights of this volume were Tolkien’s The Hobbit, about 
which we were less enthusiastic than were many other 
teviewers ; Afke’s Ten by Van Stockum which is one of 
the best “family stories” ; and No Other White Men, by 
Davis. We met Garry Hogg for the first time in The 
Muddle-Headed Postman, a volume of stories in which the 
title story convinced us that here we had come upon a 
writer with great possibilities, and Muriel Denison gave us 
the first of the Susannah books. Finally we met that little 
gem The Story of Horace which, despite the protests of a 
few grown-ups, is enjoyed by every child who has the 
good fortune to have seen it. The same volume gave us 
two illustrators of high standing, Edward Ardizzone, with 
Lucy Grimes and the Brave Sea Captain (we had missed its 
predecessor the year before) and Harold Jones with his 
illustrations to This Year, Next Year. 


Volume Three was quite rich in new discoveries. 
Kathleen Hale thrilled many a child with Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat, striking a new note in pictures. Hete was 
an aftist who knew what children like. Our personal 
preference however was for In His Little Black Waistcoat 
by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. A huge book this with a 
magnificent appreciation on the artist’s part of the value 
of space. Though this artist is by now very well-known 
as an illustrator of children’s books she has never given 
us anything so good as this first book. Eric Ravilious gave 
us High Street and Dorothy Lathrop became known to a 
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wider circle of readers with the lovely animal drawings in 
Hide and Go Seek. Among the story writers our greatest 
visitor from America was Elizabeth Coatsworth, whose 
Alice All By Herself showed marvellous characterization. 
This book was welcomed everywhere and we have never 
ceased to wonder why her two best books, The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven and Away Goes Sally have never yet been 
published in this country. Mr. Popper’s Penguins by 
Atwater was another American visitor. An extremely 
amusing book this. British writers of merit were hardly 
so plentiful but we meet Bunkle for the first time in Bunk/e 
Plus Ten; Five Farthings by Monica Redlich; The Ship 
That Flew by Hilda Lewis ; Gay Company by C. Scales, and 
Kathleen Lines edited a splendid collection of stories for 
girls. Patricia Lynch produced one of her best stories, 
King of the Tinkers ; and Eleanor Farjeon gave us some 
delightful verses in Sing For Your Supper. 
Then came the war. 


Despite the inevitable feeling of frustration, depression, 
extra activities and doubt, we carried on into Volume Four. 
The effect of the war was not, of course, immediately seen 
in the output of children’s books and a number of new- 
comets wete to be found. The most important event 
was without doubt the publication of the first of the Puffin 
Picture Books in which Penguin Books Ltd. and Noel 
Carrington showed great vision and much faith. The 
most striking picture book of the year was Locomotive by 
two Polish artists signing themselves Lewitt-Him. The 
style was unusual, the coloured lithography superb, and 
despite the interesting work by these artists that has 
followed since, nothing of the quality of Locomotive has 
been produced by them. An American newcomer was 
Dr. Seuss who gave us two delightful nonsense stories 
with excellent pictures, And To Think That I Saw It in 
Mulberry Street, and The Five Hundred Hats of Nathaniel 
Gubbins (delightful title). Also from America came the 
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first Sue Barton book by H. D. Boylston. This showed us 
what can be done in the way of what Americans call 
“vocational books,” and the information about the 
nursing profession is given in a way that at the same time 
makes a most popular story. 


British contributors were not so good with the one 
exception of Columbus Sails in which C. Walter Hodges 
gave us one of the best books for a long time so far as 
its magnificent pictures were concerned, and the story too 
was of a high standard. Toby Twinkle brought Dorothy 
Ann Lovell to our notice and this was, perhaps, the best 
book she has yet written. 


In Volume Five we begin to feel the draught of war 
Few new authors and artists came to light, and Mary 
Treadgold’s We Couldn’t Leave Dinah was an easy winner 
of the Carnegie Medal. There was, fortunately, a reason- 
ably good flow of books from old friends, and Ransome, 
Hogg, Atkinson, Seredy, Barne, Boylston, Selincourt and 
Lynch all came to the rescue with new titles. It was a 
difficult year in many ways for THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. 
Home Guard duties, domestic upheavals, lack of review 
copies and of contributors combined with the difficulties 
of printing and production made our continued existence 
very doubtful. But we managed to keep our heads above 
water and in due course, notwithstanding a very chastened 
mood and decidedly austere format, Volume Six reached 
our subscribers. 


It was a thin year. Among picture books Virginia Lee 
Burton’s Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel appeared in 
isolated splendour. Lower down the scale was The King’s 
Stilts, another humorous picture-story book by Dr. Seuss, 
and Look ; a First A.B.C. by Klara, a Hungarian refugee. 
Among the stories the only newcomer of consequence was 
Rick Afire by David Severn who showed possibilities that 
have since developed. Andre Maurois gave us Fattypuffs 
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and Thinifers which, though loudly hailed by some reviewers, 
appeared to us to have a far too adult mentality in its 
make-up. Among established friends we were glad to see 
a new book by Eleanor Farjeon that will have lasting value. 
This book, Cherrystones, is full of that wondertul imagination 
for which Miss Farjeon is renowned and because of which 
she is likely to become one of the lasting writers of books 
for children. 


So far as new writers and artists are concerned, Volume 


Seven can be dismissed with mention of one English and — 


one American. Both are of a high standard. In Littl 
Grey Men, B.B. has written a truly fine book. Obviously 
intended to encourage boys to take a more active interest 
in the wonders of the countryside, it is the journey of 
some gnomes in search of the source of a. Warwickshire 
brook and is saturated with the atmosphere of wild nature. 
The American book is Adam of the Road by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray, which through the adventures of a minstrel’s 
son reconstructs the everyday life of medieval England 
with extraordinary clarity. Another American book, 
My Friend Flicka by M. O’Hara is remarkably vivid writing, 
but I feel it is more suited to adult reading than for children. 
It is too intensely emotional for them. ‘The old friends 
stand by us again. There is a new Orlando volume ; 
Lewitt-Him charm us again in Little Red Engine Gets a 
Name ; Sue Barton continues her nursing career and the 
same author starts a new series of the same type of book 
with Carol Goes on the Stage. ‘There is another Dorothy 
Lathrop title, The Colt of Moon Mountain ; Ransome gives 
us The Picts and the Martyrs, one of his very best stories, and 
we ate particularly grateful for a reprint of J. Jacobs’ 
English Fairy Tales, which temains one of the very best 
collections in our language. 


In Volume Eight there were five British books of 
unusual merit and two American of very good quality 
indeed. Eric Linklater won the Carnegie Medal with 
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Wind on the Moon but we cannot agree that this was the 
best book of the year. Our choice would have gone to 
When Shakespeare Lived in Southwark by E. K. Seth-Smith. 
This is a very vivid story of “thieves, rogues and 
vagabonds ” in Elizabethan days. Joan Grant gave us 
some very exquisite writing in her volume of Red Indian 
legends, Redskin Morning, with equally exquisite pictures 
by R. Lavers. For adolescent girls, Lorna Lewis showed 
herself a competent writer with her two stories, Tea and 
Hot Bombs and Feud in the Factory. Miss Lewis stands 
almost alone so far as an interpreter of adolescent girlhood. 
One picture book kept the flag flying ; Fables from Aesop 
with pictures by Arnrid Johnston, already famous for her 
Puffin Picture Books. 


America had some interesting things to offer. The 
best was undoubtedly Johnny Tremaine by E. Forbes, a tale 
of the American War of Independence. This also is for older 
readers. How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick by 
I. Shapira was the first volume to be published in this 
country of American “ tall stories,” and young readers will 
certainly get great pleasure from the naive exaggeration in 
this book. But better still in quality is that delightful 
picture book Make Way for Ducklings by R. McClosky, 
which won the Caldecott Medal in America. 


With Volume Nine we reach the end of the war. THE 
Juntor BooxsHELF had weathered the storm and was 
shortly to find itself with more paper so that the wartime 
austerity format could be discarded, illustrations te- 
introduced, and a programme of expansion embarked 
upon. Children’s book publishing, too, had come through, 
and everyone was astonished that the supply had been 
even so good as it was. 


The two best books of the volume were French and 
American respectively. The Little Prince, by A. de Saint- 
Exupery, has a profound human quality that marks it as 
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a story far and away above the average. It is told in 
exquisite prose and is so well rounded that it leaves with 
the reader a feeling of satisfaction which only the best 
stories can give. The American title singled out is 
Daughter of Thunder by Gtace Moon. The author has an 
intimate knowledge of the lives of American Indians and is 
in perfect sympathy with them. “Daughter of Thunder” 
is an orphan Indian child and under the sure pen of Grace 
Moon she becomes a very real and vibrant personality. 


On a somewhat lower scale we commend Eileen Mayo’s 
lovely pictures in Shells and How They Live and Little Animals 
of the Countryside, and Cocolo by Bettina, who was one of the 
latest recruits to the small band of good children’s 
book illustrators. 


And so we reach Volume Ten with THE Junior Boox- 
SHELF returned some way towards its attractive pre-war 
format, with illustrations gracing its pages, with more 
support than ever from publishers in their advertisements 
and with a rapidly growing subscription list. 


At the time these notes are being written there are still 
many new books expected before the end of the year, but 
we may look at what have already appeared. 


Alas, there is nothing outstanding to offer, though the 
general average is possibly a little higher than during the 
past few years. A new picture book artist is E. Joysmith, 
whose Pegasus is worth special consideration. Stars and 
Primroses by M. C. Green, though having nothing 
permanent in it, has an unusual charm by virtue of its 
good plan, good caligraphy and very pleasant colouring. 
From America comes Lift/e Toot, a most engaging picture- 
story book by H. Gramatky. Mervyn Peake’s illustrations 
to a new edition of Grimm’s Household Tales are striking 
and controversial. 


And so we must leave readers to watch for whatever 
books are reviewed in this current number and to consider 
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for themselves whether they agree with our commendations. 
There are a number of writers and artists who have not 
been mentioned in this survey. Perhaps they are not of 
outstanding quality, but we are none the less aware of 
them and grateful to them for the steady flow of stories 
they have given us through the ten years. We are not 
unmindful of the John and Mary books by Grace James, 
ort the many very acceptable gifts from the pen of Alison 
Uttley ; the drawings of Miss Clare Newberry’s cats ; the 
various Margaret and Mary Baket books; the reprints of 
many of Walter De la Mare’s stories and poems; the 
holiday stories of Virginia Pye and Elizabeth Kyle. Nor 
must we forget the Mumfie books. They have a never 
failing charm. So too has that very engaging little bear, 
Mary Plain. 


There are many others to whom we and all children 
ate grateful, and we wish them all success with those 
new books that we trust they are preparing for us even 
now. 





INDEx.—An Index to Volume Ten will be sent out with the first issue 
of Volume Eleven. 


ERNEst THOMPSON SETON.—Our notice, in the October issue, of the 
death of this great nature writer has brought us an interesting letter 
from Miss L. Holman, the Librarian of Weymouth Public Library. 
Miss Holman has sent us some obituary notices and other information. 
Seton spent the latter years of his life in Seton Village, near Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Here he lived among the Indians he loved. Both he 
and his wife were authorities on Indian life and customs and wrote a 
number of books about them. 


. . . 7 . 


CorRECTION.—We are asked to make the following correction. In 
the Oxford Press. advertisement in the October issue: Serrailler’s 
Thomas and the Sparrow was announced as being 1s. 6d.; this should 
read 7s. 6d. 
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Ten Years of Picture-Book Making 


By Noet CARRINGTON. 


HE picture book has enjoyed ten years of 

experiment, thrill and success, artificially 

stimulated perhaps during the war, but leaving 

us with a much mote lively collection of books 

available for our young children. We shall 
probably now have a breathing space, while publishers, 
booksellers and librarians adjust themselves to peace-time 
conditions. We might do well to take stock of the 
situation. 


It is all to the good that there is a real public interest in 
children’s books, and if this bubbles over into controversy 
occasionally it is no great matter. At one time booksellers 
ordered up a stock of annuals and juveniles, and the 
cheapest and showiest lines got the bumper orders. It was 
one of the nice little backwaters of the book world which 
no one thought of invading. Nowadays half the general 
publishers have their children’s lists as well as quite a few 
specialists, and it must be very much harder for a bookseller 
or librarian or parent to judge the child-public’s taste. 
A gteat many bad books have been produced—in the sense 
that they were ill calculated for the child mind—but nothing 
like so many dull books now appear, and a dull book is a 
bad book by any standard. 


Since we are talking about picture books, I think the 
greatest gain is the fact that we have better pictures. 
. We not only have better artists, but we have them far 
better reproduced. A great deal of thought and experiment 
has gone to methods of printing. Some of that credit is 
due to publishers, some to printers, like Cowell’s of 
Ipswich, but more is due to the artists themselves, who have 
taken far more trouble than they did twenty years ago, 
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It takes far more patience and time to engrave a wood 
block or draw on litho plates than it does to do your work 
on paper. I have no hesitation in saying that we owe a 
big debt to artists like Clarke Hutton, Kathleen Hale, 
Tunnicliffe and Rojan. I have never thought that wood- 
engraving appealed so much to children because there is a 
certain unreality about its conventions, and I have generally 
pteferred lithography over line blocks, but that, of course, 
is a matter of opinion. Direct lithography has a strength 
of line and pureness of colour which gives it advantages 
over all the mechanical processes. Quite apart from 
processes, we have benefitted by the fact that more and 
better artists now devote themselves to book illustration, 
where ten years ago they gave their time to painting 
pictures or advertising. The variety of style is good for 
children. It stimulates their artistic gifts (if they possess 
any) and encourages them to develop their natural bent 
instead of aiming at a slick uniformity of style. Young 
children, by the way, do not in fact stumble at the fantasies 
of Lewitt-Him, Brangt, Angrave, or even Mervyn Peake, 
in the way that their parents do. I am aware that many 
parents find some of our contemporary artists too 
sophisticated for their children. That, perhaps, is the 
worst pitfall for an artist, especially if he has no children 
of his own. Drawings which have associations for grown- 
ups, but are without meaning for the child mind, are not 
really suitable, and certainly too many artists sin in that 
respect. But when a big wholesaler, as happened recently, 
declined to buy any Puffin Picture Books because they were 
“arty,” I am at a loss to understand his definition, unless 
he means that he does not hold with books that are by 
teal artists. Mervyn Peake’s work has been criticised for 
its somewhat horrific qualities, and booksellers made this 
objection when I first published his Captain Slaughterboard 
in 1938, but I see it has been re-issued again recently, and 
I must say in defence that my own children got great pleasure 
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from it and suffered no consequent nightmares. The ban 
on witches, ogres, dark woods, and all the pictorial 
apparatus of many old-time fairy tales is applied without 
thought. It has filtered down from psychologists to 
librarians and booksellers, who might remember that 
children always enjoy a few spinal shudders at Walt 
Disney’s films, and are in no wise the worse for them. 


The other field of juvenile book illustration which has 
begun to improve is the instructional book on such 
subjects as natural history, mechanics, etc. Until recently 
these were poorly illustrated with photographs or poorly 
—— sketches. It was thought quite wonderful for 
a boy to have a book on butterflies or flowers with any 
colour illustrations, no matter if the species were barely to 
be identified. In this we had fallen far below the standards 
of a hundred years earlier. Not many artists are to be 
found with powers of exact observation and fine draught- 
manship. Such artists always have existed (and we have 
the finest tradition in this country) but they were given little 
encouragement. How great the demand from children 
is has been shown in recent years. In the Puffin Picture 
Book series the most popular have been S. R. Badmin’s 
Trees and Richard Chopping’s Butterflies, and I had evidence 
of the usefulness of such books in my own home. These 
books were planned for education at home, a sort of 
“ pocket-money library ” for children, and their use in 
schools has been a development which neither I nor the 
publishers foresaw. Allen Lane has now decided to 
confine the series almost entirely to the instructional type 
of book, and I do not quarrel with his decision, though 
books of fantasy have their place in the nursery too. 
Badmin, by the way, I consider our finest natural history 
artist alive, and I do not know of finer illustrations of 
trees in any book, whatever the price. Other artists who 
have done good work in this field are Eileen Mayo, Arnrid 
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Johnston, Richard Chopping, Hilary Stebbing and G. 
Tunnicliffe. 


In the near future we shall see surprising developments 
in the illustration of educational books, especially those 
concerned with geography, the various sciences, and with 
att. Generally speaking, the educational book-—and this 
applied to auxiliary as well as to set text books—was 
illustrated with extreme regard for economy and a minimum 
regard for originality. Publishers took little or no 
advantage of technical improvements in printing. ‘ You 
would hardly conceive that such publications as America’s 
Life or National Geographic Magazine came from similar 
machines. We have never made enough use of two-colour 
or four-colour printing machines, nor again of artists’ 
imagination or ability. The Americans have been doing 
some fine things in this line and I expect to see some 
equally good books here, because we have as good, if not 
better, artists. Clarke Hutton’s Picture History of England, 
which he lithographed for the Oxford Press, is a promise 
of what is possible, and Arnrid Johnston’s Animal Geography 
is another, but the book which will make history 1s 
Margaret and Alexander Potter’s book on Building in Britain 
which John Murray will soon be publishing. This book 
reflects the wider cultural interests which are invading 
official education at last. The same may be said of the 
success of School Prints in putting across the lithographs 
of many contemporary artists. Schools have also benefitted 
by series not expressly planned for children, such as 
Collins’ Britain in Pictures, the King Penguins, or the Phaidon 
Press Art books. 


There has been great improvement in the technique of 
visual education through films and photographs. The 
subject of films is outside this article and I can only admire 
in passing, and indeed envy, the work of some of the film 
companies which I have seen. But undoubtedly they have 
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taught us what can be done by creative editing, selection 
and titling. The Army Bureau of Current Affairs (which 
derived most of its ideas from the pre-war Institute of 
Adult Education) made great use of various visual aids to 
education, particularly the wall exhibition in which 
photographs blended with drawings, statistics and 
propaganda. My point is that experience showed the 
power of the picture in stimulating discussion; a fact 
which is well enough known to the newspaper proprietor. 


I think there has been a tendency in libraries to under- 
rate the picture book as something not quite serious, 
except, perhaps, for books recording the fine arts. 
Everything depends, of course, on how the pictures are 
used, on the editing in fact, and it is not only with very 
young children that the picture is the surest way to 
understanding. I believe the librarian’s attitude to this 
type of book has changed of late, and the large size picture 
book is no longer regarded as a nuisance to accommodate 
ot handle. Certainly if libraries in this country made more 
use of illustrated books many more would be published. 
What has always held back publishers ‘has been the large 
initial expense on photographs, drawings or blocks, which 
must be covered by a fairly large circulation. 


To sum it up, one can say that the last decade has been 
stimulating to the producer of books and a period of hope 
and partial realisation for artists, writers and other 
producers. The repetitive, sentimental and shoddy book 
still, in point of sheer bulk, exceeds the book into which 
thought as well as money has been put. But we are 
comparing the state of affairs with what it has been. And 
it augurs well for the future. Younger parents, who have 
had some intensive education in the Services, will want the 
better type of book for their children, whether fanciful or 
instructive, and I think librarians who buy that kind of 
book and give young children facilities for using it, will be 
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repaid in the popularity of their libraries. I myself have 
been making picture books for just about ten years, during 
which my own three children were passing through what 
one may call the picture book age, and I hope a million 
children have enjoyed using them as much as I have 
enjoyed making them along with the artists and writers of 
my Own generation. 





Ciassitcs.—Of all the things in this post-war dearth of everything that 
matters, one of the most welcome to librarians is the recent appearance 
of the first volumes of the Zodiac edition of selected classics, published 
by Chatto and Windus. They will be bought freely, or as freely as 
quotas permit, by every public library and school and it will be 
difficult for other publishers who have similar series in preparation to 
produce more worthy editions at the price, unless they go one better 
and give us illustrations also. At the price of 6s. and 7s. 6d., according 
to the length of the stories, the Zodiac edition is excellent value, 
elegantly turned out, with careful attention to type, paper and binding. 
It is quite up to pre-war editions at the same prices, except that the paper 
could have been a little thicker. The titles so far published are Jane 
Eyre, Barchester Towers, The Warden, The Vicar of Wakefield, and 
Kidnapped. 


ASSOCIATION OF CHILDREN’S LrBRARIANS.—At long last this Associa- 
tion is to become a Section of the Library Association. This should 
be all to the good and let us hope that all library workers concerned 
with children’s libraries will now become members of their own 
organization and so lend their aid in the much-needed development 
in this particular field. We shall hope soon to hear that a School of 
Library Work with Children has been established. 


BETHNAL GREEN Essay CoMPETITION.—We have read with interest a 
report from Bethnal Green Public Library of an essay competition 
recently held among the borrowers from the Junior Library. 
Competitors were asked to give candid opinions of the book stock and 
the services rendered by the department. The children’s remarks 
taken together with the Librarian’s comments make valuable reading 
and we hope to deal with the report more fully in our next issue: 
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Horses in Books 
By Joun Brreks. 


FLURRY of autumn rain swept across the 

Pennines as I watched Blossom and Bonny, 

a perfect team, drawing the first furrow in 

pteparation for next year’s harvest. As those 

two fine creatures breasted the slope of the 
upland acres I sheltered in the lee of a dividing wall and 
fell to musing on horses I have known in books. They 
are many, the majority little mote to me now than the 
title names of stories in which they figure. A few remain 
as hazy creations with points in their delineation that 
have fixed them more permanently in my memory. Fewer 
still are living creations as vividly clear to me after years 
as they were on a first reading. 


If you have any interest at all in books about horses it 
is pertinent to ask, “ What is your taste?” for your 
answer will determine what type of story makes the 
strongest appeal to you. Are you most in sympathy with 
those half-wild creatures that roam the open spaces of 
the western States of America, or do you feel more at 
home with the enchanting young thinys that are a part 
of every holiday in the New Forest ? Do you like stories 
of pampered darlings with their inevitable accompani- 
ment of gymkhanas and rosettes and little self-conscious 
misses in jodhpurs, or would you have your heart-strings 
wrung by tales of an overworked cab-hotse ? 

I made my choice years ago. To me the peer among 
stories of horses is Will James’s classic tale Smoky. 

Like many fine books fot children, like Alice in 
Wonderland or The Wind in the Willows, Smoky starts well : 

“It seemed like Mother Nature was sure agreeable that 


day when the little black colt came to the range world, and 
tried to get a footing with his long wobblety legs on the brown 
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prairie sod. Short stems of new green grass were trying to 
make their way through the last year’s faded growth and 
reaching for the sun’s warm rays.” 

In that first paragraph the reader is given open sesame 
to a new world, a spacious world, and the colt becomes a 
personality at the outset. We settle down in the saddle 
(if I may be permitted that metaphor) in anticipation of 
a fine gallop. From the beginning, when those 

“wobblety ’ legs make their earliest ineffectual strivings 
to stay upright to the day when Smoky is finally given 
the freedom of his early ranges, the atmosphere, thus so 
effectively produced, is vividly sustained. 


Smoky meets, and evades or overcomes, the normal 
dangers of the range, rattlesnake and mountain lion ; 
enjoys for a while the privileges of favourite youngster ; 
is taken down a peg or two when, with his staunch friend 
the old cowhorse, a stranger stallion chases him out of 
the herd. These are all experiences, natural experiences, 
common to his kind. 


Later comes the terror of his first rope and the 
branding iron and finally his life of absolute liberty ends 
when Clint the cowboy singles him out for breaking-in. 
Clint had watched him from afar and had become aware 
that here was just such a horse as he had dteamed of 
possessing. The story from this point onward is of the 
relationship between man and horse, a clever and spirited 
horse and equally clever and determined human. It is a 
telationship based on mutual respect and affection, with 
admiration, too, on the part of that human. But Smoky’s 
respect and affection is circumscribed. Only Clint may 
claim them. Smoky is a one-man horse. 


This happy relationship was destined to be broken, 
however, and the appearance of a half-breed horse-thief 
heralds a new act. Every reader will feel unfeigned joy 
at the climax of this period of Smoky’s life, when the 
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opportunity arises that Smoky is awaiting and he kills 
his tormentor. But the harm has been done. Smoky has 
become a hater of man. 


There are passages in this part of the story that are as 
enthralling as any I have read in any book, passages that 
reveal the author as a master of his craft as he is of his 
subject. Perhaps the tale could not end here but on 
each of the many occasions I have read it I have felt that 
from this point Will James is less at home with his subject 
or is less interested in it. From thrilling excitement we 
gradually descend to something approaching senti- 
mentality. From the vastness and reality of nature we 
pass to the artificiality and smallness of civilization and 
to the cruelties and callousness that it engenders in 
mankind. 


Smoky becomes a rodeo show-horse, the broncho that 
no man can ride, but hatred gives way to despair and he is 
soon no more than a memory in the ring and descends 
in the scale of horse values, spiritless and indifferent. 
It is then, when little more than a heap of skin and bones, 
and soon destined for the knackers, that Clint re-discovers 
him. Slowly he is nursed back to health and some show 
of joy in life until, scenting the air of his old range, he 
again recognizes Clint and nickers his welcome to his 


old friend. 


Will James writes from memoties of a life-time of 
experience of horses on the open range and in the corral. 
He knows the life of the cowboy and preserves in his 
book not only these things but the very essence of the 
country in which they live and work. 


I do not know whether Smoky set a fashion in books 
about wild horses and those ‘wild-born’ creatures 
whose destiny it is to become saddle or cowhorses on 
the Western ranges, or whether it is the peak of 
performance in this sort of story. There are cettainly 
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many others that bear a great similarity, some of them 
good. None of them bear comparison with Will James’s 
book. 


I did not expect ever again to feel any sort of a thrill 
on reading one of these stories, but recently there has 
appeared in this country an edition of another American 
book that has a range horse as its central character. 
My Friend Flicka, by Mary O’Hara, has impressed mea 
great deal. It differs from Smoky in many ways but 
principally in the effect it leaves on the reader. After 
reading Smoky we have in the main an indelible impression 
of a horse and the country in which he roams. My 
Friend Flicka has a deeply emotional effect. It is the 
story of the relationship between a colt and a boy. So 
profound an affection between the two, so — 
moving an understanding, is surely very rarely found. 
From the moment when Ken intercepted the yearling’s 
look of terror as it fled from the fury of a stallion, through 
its apparently unconquerable wildness and the dire 
results of its efforts to escape from captivity, the boy’s 
fierce determination to have the colt for his own never 
wavered. But with this determination came a sense of 
responsibility. Ken’s whole being became concentrated 
and fixed on his colt. It was his job to break it in, but 
so badly injured was it in attempts to escape that the 
responsibility became that of nursing it back to health. 
Flicka was stricken with fever and the only humane thing 
to do was to end its misery, but Ken spent a terribly wet 
night in the open with his beloved colt, his arms around 
its neck, willing it to recover. Pneumonia followed for 
Ken, but both he and his friend recovered. 


The whole book is in a very emotional key, but so 
vividly does its author write that it is not until afterwards 
that one feels the picture to be a little overdrawn, a little 
beyond realism. I read My Friend Flicka at a sitting 
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with no temptation to leave it, and as I recall it now the 
characterization of both humans and animals is excellent. 


As relief following such an emotional and exciting 
story as My Friend Flicka perhaps I should do well to pass 
at once to some gentler, more tranquil tale ; some story 
of ponies and their little mistresses, but I cannot write 
about such small fry before recalling that perennial 
favourite of generations of children, Black Beauty. Anna 
Sewell’s classic story is almost as popular now as it was 
seventy years ago when it first appeared. To me it reads 
like a product earlier still. It is smug and sentimental, 
but it has those qualities that give permanence to books. 
It is deeply sincere and shows the author’s complete 
absorption in a subject she knows intimately. It is 
written in a starkly simple style ; it preaches a series of 
little sermons, including one on the evils of alcoholic 
intemperance. But it is only fair to remember when 
reading it that it was written before the coming of the 
motor-cat, a time when horses were the common motive 
power in all forms of transport, and all the cruelty, 
carelessness and thoughtlessness against which the 
story inveighs were only too common. Black Beauty 
is a crusading book, but Anna Sewell was a gentle soul 
and she uses her whip much more gently than did many 
of the people she chastises on their overworked and 
broken-spirited drudges. 


I have read Black Beauty many times and it still holds 
my interest even while it irritates me by its many virtues. 
Children will continue to enjoy it so long as there are 
horses to be seen in use in the service of man. They 
will weep over it and will be none the worse for that. 


My thoughts move naturally enough from Black Beauty 
to Ben, by Primrose Cumming, because this, too, is about 
a town horse, one of those magnificent creatures that 
can still be seen drawing brewers’ drays. We have all 
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admired these horses, particularly if we are old enough to 
recall those far-off times when May Day was an occasion 
for draymen to deck out their charges in all manner of 
finery, gaily coloured ribbons, rosettes and paper 
flowers. Even in these drab times we still admire them 
and wonder as they thread their way so confidently 
through the welter of present-day motor traffic. 


Ben was such a horse as these are, but a long life on 
hard streets had told its tale, and he had to be sent to a 
farm, where on the softer ground of pasture and plough 
he was good for many years of useful toil with peace at 
the end of it. 


Ben’s story is told without a trace of sentiment. It 
is a straightforward account of his work in town and 
country. It appeals to all animal lovers and this appeal is 
the stronger for Mr. Burdekin’s fine photographs. I 
confess to a strong liking for Ben. 


I have left till last those stories of ponies and their 
riders in pleasant rural settings with gymkhanas and 
pony shows. A few years ago it seemed there would 
be no end of them and publishers showed a peculiar 
sense of compulsion to have one or more such stories 
in their list. There hovers in my mind a belief, though 
I write subject to correction, that this spate of pony 
stories began with two books issued by Country Life— 
Moorland Mousie and its sequel Older Mousie, by 
“Golden Gorse.” So profitable were they that their 
publishers followed them up with a long succession 
of books with a similar theme, and other publishers, 
anxious to share the spoils from what appeared to be a 
new vogue, followed suit. 


Moorland Mousie struck a new note. It aimed directly 
at young riders who, with the best will in the world, 
might perhaps take more pride in their new jodhpurs 
than in the well-being of their long-suffering mounts, 
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Mousie tells his story in the first person, as did Black 
Beauty, and I suppose it was inevitable that good times 
should be followed by bad, with an ultimate return to the 
good. Both stories give a good deal of information on 
handling and caring for ponies and the need for unlimited 
patience in their training. and they are comparatively free 
from sentimentality. I can believe that they have been 
of genuine value in their field. 


There are many other books about horses and ponies 
that I have read at one time or another, but I have written 
about those that I would willingly, and with pleasure, 
readagain. These are the books that have most impressed 
me and I must be forgiven for the many omissions that 
readers may find annoying. If my enthusiasms ate all 
for the big creatures whose lot it is to draw a plough or a 
brewer’s dray, and for the half-wild dwellers of the wide 
open spaces ; if the ‘ sweet ’ little ponies inspire me with 
nothing more than an indulgent smile; or if the 
thoroughbred of the turf leaves me cold, well, that is the 
way I am made, and my readers are still at liberty to 
browse among the library shelves and discover for 
themselves which of the horses in books are best suited 
to their temperaments. 
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Illustrated Classics... _ .. 7/6 net 
ROBINSON CRUSOE : Daniel Defoe. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
TREASURE ISLAND: R. L. Stevenson. 
KIDNAPPED: R. L. Stevenson. 


Oxford Novels for Children .. 7/6 net 
HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS : 
Kit Higson. 


MIMFF: H. J. Kaeser. 
THE SHIP THAT FLEW: Hilda Lewis. 


Caravan Series es ‘i .. 5/- net 
ANIMAL JOE: Mary Grigs. 
THE YELLOW CAT: Mary Grigs. 


THE LITTLE BLACK HEN: 
Eileen O’Faolain. 


FORTUNE’S CARAVAN : Lily Jean-Javal. 
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VIVAL 


The Great Horses 
by PRIMROSE CUMMING 
With Lionel Edwards’s illustrations 


A story on a stirring theme, the heroes a Norman war-horse 
and its historic line of descendants, bringing the reader to a 
Sussex farm of to-day. 7s. 6d. net 


Wind and Weather 


Permitting 
by PRUDENCE HILL 
Illustrated by Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill, K.C.B. 


A sailing-holiday story of three lucky youngsters, based on 
actual experiences. Landscape and sea, the boats and their 
navigation, are vividly described, and there are dangerous as 
well as delightful times afloat, and a dramatic smuggling rn 

S. Od. net 


Sahotage at the Forge 
by RICHARD ARMSTRONG 
With 24 drawings by L. F. Lupton 


A theme of mystery is again worked out by the author of The 
Mystery of Obadiah, set in the same Northumbrian landscape, 
with the same hero. ‘A capital story for — ool 

's. 6d. net 
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Coming Shortly 


Mishka & the White 


Reindeer 
by ALFRED WOOD 
Illustrated in full colour by the Author 


Old Nicolai, the woodcutter, lived in a great forest in far Siberia. 
One day he found a baby-girl left on the threshold of his hut, 
and he treated her as if she were his granddaughter, and called 
her Mishka. She was loved by all the forest dwellers, too. This 
is the story of how Mishka grew up, and how she met the white 
reindeer, and how in the end great happiness came to them. 
Alfred Wood’s gaily coloured pictures are reproduced in litho- 
graphy and should appeal to all younger children. 6s. net 
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The New Books 


SOME PICTURE BOOKS 






Cam. Margaret Fieldmouse. Illus. by the author. 
32 pp. 10X7. Boards. Lane . ; . 


If you were enthusiastic about this author-artist’s previous 
books, Barbara Lamb and Buttercup Fairy, you will thoroughly 
enjoy Margaret Fieldmouse. 1 confess I have had enough of them, 
but from the publisher’s blurb it appears that more are to come 
in the near future. They are becoming more and more Disneyish, 
show little originality of imagination or artistic conception and 
may now be included in the “ pretty-pretty ” category. 





FRANKL, L. That Baby. Illus. by W. Suschitzky. 

sI pp. 7X7. Collins ‘ . . 6/- 

For youngest readers the series of which this is the latest 
addition is the most fundamentally sound we have. The colour 
photographs are good, though whether the colour adds to their 
value is debatable, and the publisher’s claim that the book will 
help a young first child through the emotional upheaval 
consequent on the change in his relationship with his parents by 
the advent of a baby brother or sister is probably well founded. 
The text is brief and sensible.and both pictures and text show the 
small boy gradually assuming responsibility in his own relations 
with his small brother. 


Hatt, E. M. Callers at Our House. Illus. by Leslie 


Wood. so pp. 9%x74. Faber 7/6 

Here are amusing verses and good pictures in colour litho- 
graphy depicting those many regular callers at any house; the 
baker, paper-boy, milkman, charwoman, painter, sweep, etc. 
The pictures are full-page portraits of the various characters. 
They are well drawn and well coloured. 
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Ross, D. Whoo, Whoo, the Wind Blew. Illus. by 
Leslie Wood. 32 pp. 107. Oblong. Faber 7/6 


This book is a series of drawings in colour lithography in a 
modernistic style reminiscent in style and colour of the work of 
Lewitt-Him. They illustrate a brief story of the wind that blew 
a number of garments out of various houses and into another 
where they were deposited on to a small child. These are the 
first pictures I have seen by Leslie Wood and they show much 
promise if the artist does not allow his modernistic tendency to 
run away with him. 


Wetscarp, L. Whose Littl Bird Am I? Illus. 
by the author. 39 pp. 64x54. Boards. Warne 2/6 





Mr. Weisgard has given us here a series of very charming 
pictures of bird families, with three lines of text to each. They 
serve to show the differences betwen one baby bird and another. 
For six year olds. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


ALLEYNE, M. The Story of Mr. Prettymouse. Wlus. 
by M. B. Robinson. 44 pp. 63x54. Boards. 
Warne ‘ . , , ; : . 


ALLEYNE, M. The Story of Timothy Twitter. Illus. 
by M. B. Robinson. 635}. Boards. Warne 3/6 


3/6 


These two pretty little books will be sure of a welcome from 
the seven and eight year olds. They are in the Beatrix Potter 
tradition, though somewhat larger, but without the genius in the 
telling. Nevertheless they are cheerful, well-told tales, and have 
a welcome spice of humour. If they are a little too obviously 
related to human foibles this will not be considered a draw- 
back. 

Mr. Percival Whiskerton Montgomery Prettymouse (whose 
real name is Timothy Twitter) thinks himself no end of a fine 
fellow but he learns sense and becomes as ordinary as any other 
little brown mouse in the village of Much Cheese. 
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ALLEYNE, M. The Pig Who Was Too Thin Illus. 
by Clifford Webb. 71 pp. 8x6. Warne .  5/- 
This is a passable story of a tiny pig who learned how to 


become fat. It is raised from mediocrity by Clifford Webb’s 
excellent pictures. 


BENNETT, H. S. First Alphabet and Jingle Book. 


Illus. by Nora S. Unwin. 7 pp. 10X7$. 
Nat. Mag. Co. . . ‘ - 6/- 


Miss Unwin’s very asiaied states coloured lithographs 
make this an attractive gift and the jingles will pass muster. 


Hare, C. The Magic Bottle. Illus. by W. T. Lord. 


Is7pp. 8X5}. Faber , ‘ ‘ . 6/- 


More magic. When you raise a djinn and are allowed a 
wish, and when your wish is to be given the ability to recognize 
other djinns in their human form things can happen. They 
happen to young Philip Jelf. Sir Sigismund Kauffman-Fortescue 
is re-bottled and in due course unbottled again and all comes 
right. But the author, though presenting us with an unusual 
theme is not very convincing. The tale is rather pedestrian and 
is not likely to leave any lasting impression on his young readers. 


Hetps, R. Footprints in the Snow. Illus. by the 


author. 46 pp. 7x52. Oblong Boards. 
Collins : ; ; ; ; : . oh 


Hexps,R. The Upside Down Medicine. Illus. by the 


author. 48 pp. 7x53. Oblong Boards. 
Collins , : , ; ; . . 


As is so often the case with this type of book, the pictures 
have more merit than the stories. The colour is good, there is 
plenty of detail and each of the creatures depicted has character. 
The stories both deal with the adventures of Barnaby Littlemouse 
and his friends Nubly Tope the mole, Torty the tortoise, Tippety 
Nippet the squirrel and others. They are a pleasant, amusing 
little group and are likely to become firm favourites among 
children of seven and eight. 
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Lear, M. The Watchbirds. Wlus. by the author. 
s2pp. 84x63. Boards. Warne : 3/- 


A companion volume to the same author’s very popular 
Manners Can Be Fun. It is a very “ moral” book about such 
objectionable people as The Show-Off, The Thumb-Sucker, The 
Won’t-Play, The Sulker and others, but the drawings are so 
amusing that the book will be welcomed by quite young children 
and the lessons will no doubt be learned by some. 


My Own Picture Prayer Book. MUlus. by Nora S. Unwin. 
s7 pp. 5#x4}. Boards. S.C.M. . : » 3/- 


Intended for the child of four or five taken to church by his 
parents, the aim of this charming little book has been “ to 
translate the essential message of the Psalms and Canticles into 
pictures so that very young children may have something to 
look at which is connected with the Service while those beginning 
to read have the excerpts in bold, clear type which is easy to read.” 
The idea behind this book appears to be sound and could be 
developed for rather older children also. Nora Unwin’s bright 


lithographs are charming and make an extremely attractive little 
book. 


SERRAILLIER, 1. Thomas and the Sparrow. Wlus. by 
Severin. 71 pp. 82x54. Oxford ; . 7/6 


Taking old rhymes and jingles Mr. Serraillier has given us 
here some extremely witty and clever verses. The term 
“ brilliant ” can be used legitimately to describe them, and with 
one or two exceptions, particularly the first in the book, they 
should be readily appreciated by intelligent young readers. 
They were originally broadcast and perhaps that is the most 
satisfactory way of presenting them to children. In any case 
they are likely to appeal more strongly to grown-ups who will 
be better qualified to enjoy them to the full. Severin’s illus- 
trations are equally clever and the collaboration, aided to no 
small extent by the publishers’ production manager, f as resulted 
in a most attractive and interesting volume. 
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Gifts of 





Quality 


MY MOTHER IS THE MOST 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN in the WORLD 


BECKY REYHER. With gay lithographs by Ruth 
Gannett. Notable for its rich colour, its simplicity and 
“ rightness,” is this Russian folk-tale of a child’s love for 


her mother. 


LOOSEY & LANKEY 


GLADYS M. REES. A lambs’ 
tale. “Lively pictures, persuasive 
story.”—John o’ London. Iilu- 
strated in colour throughout. 
7/6 net 


5/- net 


GWILI 


DILYS M. DANIEL. The 
tale of a baby Welsh dragon. 
“Children will love it.”— Western 
Mail. Illustrated in colour. 
5/- net 


DASH & DART 


MARY & CONRAD BUFF. The story of two 
fawns. ‘“ An enchantment ”—John o’ London. 
Lavishly illustrated in colour and crayon. 7/6 net 


JOHN AND 


PAMELA 


DORA SHACKELL. Concern- 
ing the arrival of a new baby. 
“A particularly attractive tale” 
— Sunday Times. Illustrated 
in colour. Bound in Picture 
Boards. 3/6 net 


THE FLYING 


LOCOMOTIVE 


WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS. 
“Enchanting... the exciting and 
extraordinary ‘adventures of a 
friendly cow and a railway 
engine ””°—John o’ London. I\lu- 
strated in colour. 5/- net 





HI-PO THE HIPPO 
RUTH GANNETT and DOROTHY THOMAS. 


“ Witty and attractive, should be a favourite.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated in colour. 7/6 net 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 
HELEN DEAN FISH. The old tale re-told with gay 
little drawings in colour instead of the chief nouns. This 
makes reading a fine game for little brothers and ee 
- net 


3 superb books by Margaret Ross 


A new gorgeously illustrated story is now added to Mr. 
BapGeER’s SUCCESSFUL PLAN and THE DOWNFALL OF 
AuGustus Hare—both of which are again available, 
as handsomely produced as before, with many beautiful 
coloured plates. 8/6 net each 


RUSTY FOX goes to THE BANQUET * 


MUSEUM PRESS LTD 





























rn 


* 


ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


ALL SAIL SET 


‘A magnificent book for boys... every 
page has the tang of salt and tarred rope. 
The author’s own illustrations fill the book 
and they are superb.’ John O’London’s 


rn 


illustrated by the author 7s. 6d. 


by the same author — just published 


BAMBOO 


the grass tree 


COCONUT 


the wonder tree 


two delightful books for younger 
children, fully illustrated in colour 





each 3s. 6d. net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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SPERRY, A. Bamboo. Illus. by the author. 47 pp. 
84x63. Boards. Lane , , . 3/6 


Sperry, A. Coconut. LIllus. by the author. 47 pp. 
84x64. Boards. Lane , ‘ . 3/6 


Because of the clear bright colours of the rather striking 
illustrations and picture covers these two books will make an 
immediate appeal to eight-year-olds. They aim at conveying 
information about the way of life in China and the South Seas 
respectively, the central figure in each case being a boy who takes 
his part in the work of the family. The vital part played by the 
coconut and the bamboo in the economy of the peasants concerned 
is made very clear. 


STEBBING, H. Freddy and Ernest. Illus. by the 
author. 24 pp. 107}. Boards. Trans. Arts 6/- 


Dragons had dwelt in Wellbottom Poggs since time 
immemorial and Freddy and Ernest were accepted without 
comment. But when Mr. Hardsnitch tried to evict them from 
their house, Dragonscot, the peace of the town was upset. 
Naturally it all came right in the end. An amusing book, 
| well-illustrated and well-produced. 





STRACHEY, R. Little Reuben’s Island. Illus. by 
S. Strachey. 88 pp. 84x54. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ‘ : ; ; : . 6/- 


Mr. Strachey has firmly established himself as a writer for 
children. Little Rewuben’s Island is delightful. The brisk, 
effortless style, the humour, and the strong characterization of 
every character, human or animal, are very much above the 
average. I know of no other author who handles magic so 
convincingly, probably because he makes no mystery of it. 
It is honest to goodness magic and no nonsense about it, and the 
reader is pitchforked straight into it as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world—as indeed it is to every child. 
Readers will be especially intrigued by Mrs. Turtle and the 
Dancing Tarantulas. 
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Vevers, G. M. The Life Story of the Beaver. Illus. 
by E. Pinner. 32 pp. 6}%5. Boards. Trans. 
Arts ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 3/6 
Though brief as to contents and small in format this book 

gives the essential points about a beaver’s life and methods of 

work and is well illustrated. The author is superintendent of 
the London Zoo and Erna Pinner is one of our best illustrators 
of animal life. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 





BLOMEFIELD, M. Nats in the Rookery. Illus. by 
M. E. Eldridge. 176 pp. 845. Faber . 8/6 


Unlike many childhood reminiscences, these are in form 
and content likely to be popular with children of to-day. The 
pervading flavour seems indeed that of a period much more 
remote than the 80s, but this is partly due to Aunt Sheen’s 
delightful account of the epic “ removal” of her grandparents, 
a major undertaking which resembles a pioneering story of the 
Middle West, and partly to the yawning gulf which separates our 
austere times from an age when fabulously rich and gargantuan 
meals seem to have been a daily commonplace. To read of 
such epicurean delights as “Fine amber pudding” and 
“Florentine Hare” is a kind of refined torture to an adult 
struggling to make a Christmas feast out of half-a-pound of 
margarine and two doubtful eggs. To a child of to-day it will 
be more like an Arabian Night’s Entertainment. 


Apart from meals this simple story records many exciting 
but homely incidents. There is an air of busyness and vigour, 
of perennial interest and happiness such as the true countryman 
feels is only to be found in close contact with nature. The years 
bring many changes even to Norfolk farms. But the basic 
pattern remains the same—pigs stray, bulls need to be unchoked, 
resource and initiative are always required. The contemplation 
of such fundamental realities may well prove an antidote for 
war-weary adults and give a desirable impression of stability for 
city and war bred children. 
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Cruse, A. J. Match box Labels of the World. Illus. 





127 pp. 8$x54. Ross , ‘ . 10/6 

3/6 Among the many curious po that young (and old) 

persons collect, matchbox labels have the same sort of interest 

book that can be ascribed to trade tokens and the like. This book 

ods of would appear to be the first on the subject. In addition to 

ent of information on the labels themselves, it deals with the history 

‘rators of match-making in many countries and is well illustrated, often 

in colour. 
CumMING,P. The Great Horses. Illus. by L. Edwards. 

224 pp. 735 Dent. . , ‘ ‘ . 

The first great horse of this ‘story came to England with 

the invading fleet of Duke William of Normandy. He lived 

8/6 through the battle of Hastings to found a line of bay war-horses 

who fought nobly to defend the new Norman realm. . Three 

form hundred years later a foal was born bearing on his forehead the 

The white sword-mark which characterized his great ancestor, and 

more he too served his country well. Then the age of war-horses was 

heen’s over; the Great Horses passed into Civvy Street as agricultural 

rents workers ; the third sword-marked horse is a carthorse of to-day, 

af the doing haulage work in Sussex. This is a stirring story of three 

3 our generations widely separated but alike in nature. Miss Cumming 

ntuan knows and loves her horses, and writes with unsentimental but 

ad of none the less moving enthusiasm about them. She is much less 

and happy with her humans most of whom seem wooden and 

adult comparatively worthless. Mr. Edwards’ pencil drawings are 

nd of splendidly active and in spirit with the book. Clearly this is a 
© will book for horse lovers of all ages. 


citing Doucan, O. C. Princess Gwyn. Illus. 253 pp. 


gour, 8x54. Faber. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ - 
yman 

years This is one of those rare products, a school story for girls 
basic that can be recommended for originality, credibility, general 
oked, reasonableness and sanity. Princess Gwyn carries most things 
lation before her in the manner beloved of school girls. But she has 
e for a fault and the story of its unmasking is well told and her efforts 
ty for at atonement are admirable and leave her still a heroine. The 


character drawing, though not profound or exhaustive, is 
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realistic and reasonably well-balanced. The morals of the story 
are good without being priggish or laboured, and schoolgir] 
“ honour ” has a solid foundation of commonsense and reality. 


FisHer, M. Break the Pot, Make the Pot. Illus. by 
D. Glass and Elizabeth. 36 pp. 10x 7}. 
Collins ‘ , : ‘ ‘ , - §/- 
This description of the potter’s craft is a companion volume 

to The Bread We Eat and What a Thread Can Do. Coloured 

photographs on each right hand page show various stages in 
the making of cups and plates. Opposite is descriptive text with 

a few line drawings. As an introduction to the subject this book 

can be recommended to ten to eleven year olds. 


O’Faorain, E. Miss Pennyfeather in the Springtime. 
Illus. by M. Brandt. 165 pp. 745. Boards. 


Browne and Nolan 7/6 


Miss Pennyfeather is a very delightfully intriguing old lady, 
and the Springtime causes her to do lots of most unexpected 
things in company with two young friends. The author mingles 
real and fantastic quite successfully and the stories have a gaiety 
and light-heartedness that are very pleasing. 


Putten, A. M. Despite the Colour Bar. 121 pp. 
vaxs. SEM. . .. , ‘ ; . 4/6 


In the Torch series of biographies the publishers are filling 
agap. ‘There is a marked dearth of lives of great men for young 
readers and what there are are almost all concerned with subjects 
so well-known as to have become hackneyed. In the present 
volume on George Washington Carver, the American negro 
whose scientific work had so great an influence on the economy 
of the Southern States and who was honoured in this country 
by being elected a member of the Royal Society, fresh ground 
is broken. For boys of twelve to fifteen the story can be strongly 
recommended. The subject is romantic enough to retain their 
interest and the singleness of purpose shown by Carver in 
striving towards the attainment of a life-long ideal is exactly 
the type of thing that should consistently be set before the 
young adolescent. 
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King Harold’s Son 


RICHARD STRONG 


Based on the legend that 
Harold was later killed at the 
Battle of Hastings. 7s. 6d. 


Ginger Ellen 
MAY WYNNE 


A new book by the author of 
**The Story of Heather.” 


Ginger Ellen, with red hair and 
Cockney grin, together with 
her twin brother Sam, and 
other evacuees show a hitherto 
peaceful Devonshire village the 
Spirit of London’s dockland. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 





TWO ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS 


John and Jennifer 
at the Zoo 


Devised and Illustrated with 
many colour photographs, by 
GEE DENES. 


Valerie Higgins, superinten- 
dent of the Children’s Zoo at 
Regent’s Park, tells the story 
of Jennifer’s visit. One of the 
outstanding children’s books 
of the year. ‘“ The best-yet 
children’s colour photography 
book ’’—Lady. 7s. 6d. net 


The Radium Rebels 


GEOFFREY MEREDITH 


“™ 
A rousing tale of the future, 
about a radium mine and a 
power-drunk scientist. 7s. 6d. 








Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 


Parkside Works 





Edinburgh 
















































6 NOVELS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
NOEL STREATFEILD. About the 


fun a family of children have organising a 
pageant. [Illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen. 
PARTY FROCK 


VIOLET NEEDHAM. A rew histor- 


ical romance in the Prisoner of Zenda vein. 
Illustrated by Joyce Bruce. 
THE CHANGELING OF MONTE LUCIO 


OLIVIA FITZ ROY. Adventures of 


a brother and sister during a winter holiday 
in Scotland. Illustrated by Phyllida 
Lumsden. THE HOUSE IN THE HILLS 


RODERICK HAIG-BROWN. The 
life story of an American panther. A new 
edition with illustrations by Theyre Lee- 
Elliott. PANTHER 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES. An 


exciting story set in Roman_ times. 
Illustrated by the author. BRONZE EAGLES 


J. PULLEIN-THOMPSON. A story 


for all who love ponies. Illustrated by 
Anne Bullen. SIX PONIES 


















each 8s. 6d. 
COLLINS ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
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RicHMOND, K. Tales of the Wildwood. Illus. 
128 pp. 745. Routledge ‘ , . 6/- 


Each of Kenneth Richmond’s earlier books was concerned 
with the life cycle of one bird only. They were all handled in 
vivid and dramatic fashion. In this new book the author’s 
romantic approach to nature is maintained but we have a 
collection of short episodes and incidents in Mr. Richmond’s 
observations and experiences. As interesting as ever, though 
in some cases too obviously addressed to his young audience, 
he presents every little incident very vividly. 


Ritson, K. Montana Adventure. Illus. 211 PP- 
gi x 5h. Faber . ; . : 7/6 


On the whole this description of ‘life on an poi 
“‘ dude ” ranch, centring on the part played by a Scottish boy, 
is an interesting story and would have been better had its author 
resisted the temptation to introduce horse and cattle thieving 
and a few rather sinister characters connected with it. The story 
is marred also by a melo-dramatic climax and two engagements 
of marriage that are quite unexpected and without any bearing 
on the story. 


SeLBy-Lownpes, J. Bronze Eagles. Illus. by the 
author. 192 pp. 72x 5}. Collins ‘ 8/6 


This is a story of Czesar’s Italy and Boadicea’s : ie 
woven round the lives of two Patrician boys and their father. 
The scenes, both in Italy and in Britain are dramatic and alive. 
The atmosphere throughout makes one feel one is indeed living 
ina Roman household. This is an excellent historical story, both 
enthralling and educative for boys and girls from the age of 
twelve upwards. 


SERRAILLER, 1. They Raced for Treasure. Illus. by 
C. W. Hodges. 237 pp. 81x54. Cape . 8/6 


A successful treasure hunt made very exciting by the 
knowledge that someone else, the sinister and dangerous Gaspar, 
had seen the map and was also in pursuit of the treasure. Danger 
enough there was but with a satisfactory ending and the villain 
meets a fate that any young reader will feel a right one. A book 
for twelve to fifteen year olds. 
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SEVERN, D. Forest Holiday. Illus. by J. Kiddell 
Monroe. 220 pp. 745. Lane . 7/6 






























Continuing his series of holiday stories in which figure 
Crusoe, Titch, Diana, Michael and the rest, Mr. Severn tells an 
exciting story all woven round the simple incident of a slight 
misunderstanding in the directions given in a letter. 


Suspense is held, dialogue lively, characterization good. 
Some interesting and unusual Gipsy lore is introduced and 
Patch Skinflint Cooper appears again, and again proves himself a 
true friend. Forest Holiday may be accepted as the best of the 
series and Mr. Severn has established himself as one of our best 
writers of holiday stories. Again Miss Monroe’s pictures add to 
the interest and delight of the book. 


—eoaoaeeeeee iS 





Stone, W. S. Thunder Island. Illus. 140 pp. 
8x54. Harrap . ; ; ; ; . 6/- 





This is to be highly commended for the unusually good 
characterization of the two children Mahahiti and his brave 
and determined younger sister Reri and of the old Grandfather 
Varua, the tickling in whose ear heralded an approaching typhoon. 
No one remembered such a thing and the old man’s warning 
went unheeded. The danger and disastrous results of the storm 
are vividly told, the tale well constructed and rounded off. 
For readers ten to thirteen. 








STREATFEILD, N. Party Frock. Illus. by A. Zin- 
keisen. 255 pp. 7$X5. Collins . . . 8/6 















The Andrews are as nice and real a family as any created 
by Noel Streatfeild and that is saying a lot. The story begins 
with the arrival of the party frock from America and the 
children’s reactions to such a surprise parcel. The question is: 
How to have a party in war-time. From the idea of rather 
simple family theatricals a plan for a grand-scale pageant, 
including the neighbouring school of dancing, develops. It 
becomes a rapidly moving snowball which sweeps away all 
difficulties that lie in its way. Ome must accept certain 
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MR. BASIL BLACKWELL w 
7/6 greatly regrets 
that the following juvenile titles 
figure which were planned for publication 7 
tells an in the Autumn 1946 will be de- 
. slight layed owing to binding difficulties. 
good, TROTTERS 
ed and By MARGARET and MARY BAKER 
mself 
ade TRUMPETS IN THE WEST 
a By GEOFFREY TREASE 
; add to 
THE CHILDREN AT HAPPY HOUSE 
By ENID BLYTON 
BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 
6/- 
EES EE ET RS GES 
ly good 
‘bee]| FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
yphoon. 
warning The Magic Bottle 
: — 7s.6d. —=lilustrated by W. Turner Lord. CYRIL HARE 
ed off. 
Whoo Whoo the Wind Blew 
7s. 6d. Illustrated by Leslie Wood. DIANA ROSS 
Callers at Our House 
8/6 7s. 6d, Illustvated by Leslie Wood. E. M. HATT 
created Princess G 
y begins 7s.6d. Illustrated by M. Owens. © OLIVE DOUGAN 
and the 
ya e Lady Talavera 
oBmon 6s. Written and Illustrated by Vv. H. DRUMMOND 
ops. It 
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Coming Shortly 


The Children in the Desert 
BRYAN GUINNESS 


Bryan Guinness’s Johnny and Jemima was instantly popular. 
Here is a second story in similar vein with many captivating 
illustrations by Roland Pym. (Ages 6-10). 5s. net. 


The Land of the Lost 
ISABEL MANNING HEWSON 


Two children visit a wonderful kingdom under the sea to 
which everything that is lost on earth eventually finds its 
way. Many illustrations in colour. (Ages 7-10) 7s. 6d. net. 


HEINEMANN 














e002 Ready Shortly QURVAURUNUNUNTINIINI 


Young Heroes of the War 
JOSEPH GOLLOMB and ALICE TAYLOR 


Their stories, which are based upon official records and 
authentic news despatches, read like thrilling fiction. 


Iilustrated. 6/- net 


TWO ON SAFARI 
GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 
A story of adventure in Kenya. 


“... the author’s knowledge of African life and customs makes the native 
scenes real and exciting. Mary Gardiner’s numerous drawings of the Masai 
people are an added attraction to the book.’’—British Weekly. 


Second Edition. IIlustrated. 6/- net 


Here are inspiring tales of heroism in the recent war and the 
heroes and heroines range in age from six years to seventeen. 
They come from China and the United States, from Russia and 
Yugosla-ia, from Belgium and Britain and other United Nations. 


oN. FREDERICK MULLER LTD. nom 
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improbabilities, and there are a good many here, and few children 
would have sat down under the monopolizing of their scheme 
by Philip (an R.A.F. officer) as the poor Andrews were forced to 
do. But Miss Streatfeild is always good and entertaining 
reading and Miss Zinkeisen’s character drawings add greatly to 
the fun. 


Wison, D. Smuts és of South — 112 pp. 7$X5 


S.C.M. ey a eee 


Miss Wilson ie us here a short biography of the great 
Empire statesman that may be commended. The selection of 
illustrative passages from Smuts’ speeches are well chosen and 
are stimulating. The book succeeds in presenting the man both 
as soldier and as statesman in such a manner as to appeal to young 
readers. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY] 


Hoytanp, G. The Man who made a School. 103 pp. 


ss 2. he ee 


This new title in the Torch series of riieniieie is about 
Thring of Uppingham School. Its appeal will be to much older 
readers than the other titles in the series. Thring was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the outstanding educationists of his time and 
though readers in their later teens will find the book of interest, 
the younger boy will miss that romantic element that is necessary 
to hold his attention. The pugnacity and fighting spirit of the 
man, since it was used in the intellectual rather than the physical 
field, will not become real to the boy of less than sixteen or so. 
And though Thring had a strong sense of humour it rarely 
becomes evident in this book. But every reader will enjoy the 
story of the boy who killed the Head Master’s cat. 


Roy, O. F. The House in the Hills. Illus. by 


P. Lumsden. 288 pp. 725}. Collins . . 8/6 


This is a story of a party of young people who camp out in 
a crofter’s cottage near the West Coast of Scotland. There is not 
much to the story except a pleasant atmosphere of the Highlands. 
One is a little bewildered to find that the characters are nineteen 
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and older and to find them drinking sherry and whiskey. Th 
general set-up would be more convincing were the chief charactet 
orange-squash drinkers aged thirteen or fourteen. The boo! 
would be improved by cutting, and appears to be much adr 
about little. 


Sms, J. W. The Boy Electrician. Wlus. 320 pp. 
8x 5}. Harrap , , -  9/- 


First published in 1920 this new edition has been revised 
and brought up-to-date. It also has a completely new set of 
photographic illustrations. 


The World’s Greatest CHILDREN, BOOKS, 


Bookshop AND MEN 


by 
Paut Hazarp. 
This comprehensive analysis 


of the national traits of 


2 
New & second-hand abate ater ch aoe 


and with gusto. It is an 
Books on every essential volume for all pro- 


fessional workers with 
* children’s books, stimulating, 
su bject revealing and delightful. 


WE BUY BOOKS, TOO! 17/6 

Sole British Agents : 

119-125, Charing Cross Road, THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 
London, W.C.2. 35, Silverbirch Road, 


: Erdington, Birmingham 
GER 5660 (16 lines) @ Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
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